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MICHIGAN SCHOOLS FACE BLEAK DAYS 


Michigan's fiscal chaos has laid a heavy hand on the state's 2390 money-pinched 
school districts. They're having trouble meeting payrolls and repaying loans. They've 
curtailed educational programs. They've borrowed more than $60 million just to stay 
open. And now even their borrowing power is in serious jeopardy. 








The state had $177 million on hand April 30 but couldn't meet a $53,000 payroll 
because most of the funds were earmarked. Between May 1-15, the state will have $22 
million to meet obligations of more than $78 million, not. including money already owed 
schools. Some 28,000 state employees, including college personnel, face a payless pay- 
day today unless the legislature has produced new cash. 


Why this financial mess? The combination of a political stalemate and economic 
recession makes up the answer. Michigan was spending beyond its income when the 
1957-58 recession hit. The economic decline cut anticipated income by $43 million, 
and brought widespread unemployment. Currently 340,000 persons, 11.5 percent of the 
work force, are unemployed. For three years, Michigan's expenditures have exceeded 
revenue. A modest $25 million surplus evaporated and deficit financing followed. The 
deficit is expected to reach $110 million by June 30. The state also has nearly $213 





million in general obligation bonds outstanding. Unlike some other states, Michigan 
cannot save itself by borrowing because of a constitutional debt limit of $250,000. 
Attempts to raise this limit have failed. 


Governor G. Mennen Williams, a Democrat, 
and a Republican legislature have been unable 
to agree on a new tax program. Democrats 
want an income tax; Republicans want an in- 
creased sales tax. Attempts to mortgage the 
$50 million veterans' trust fund to raise 
quick cash have met determined Republican 
opposition. The state treasury would have 
hit rock bottom two months ago, but the Gover- 
nor persuaded industry to pay in advance $30 
million in taxes due in May or June. Sales 
tax collections, Michigan's chief source of 
state school aid, have dropped sharply. The 
1958 collections were nearly $11 million be- 
low the 1957 figures and collections for fis- 
cal 1959 are running about $6 million behind 
last year. Michigan, nation's 12th wealthiest 
state in terms of per capita income, returns 
five-sixths of the revenues from its three 
percent sales tax to city and town governments 
“First We Closed Our Schools, Then One Thing Led to Another!” and school dis tricts ' (For more on Michigan' s 

Cliff Baldowski, The Atlanta Constitution plight, see page 2.) 
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CLOSED SCHOOLS AND PAYLESS TEACHERS 


Dr. Lynn M. Bartlett, Michigan state superintendent of public instruction, says some 

schools may have to close if the state does not make its $35.5 million primary interest 

a payment due May 15. Primary interest (from taxes on inher- & 

itances, utilities, insurance, etc.) is a separate payment 
and not involved in state aid payments. 








"Schools face defaults on their borrowings, payless pay- 
days for their teachers, and inability to finish the school 
year," Dr. Bartlett said. For instance, Muskegon schools 
need their regular state aid payment and primary interest 
money -- both due May 15 -= to meet May payrolls. Through 
April, the state was running $36 million behind in promised 
state aid payments, about 1/5th the total due. The $36 mil- 
lion payment due May 15 is expect to fall $9 million short. 
School economies to meet the tighter budgets range from 
teacher pay cuts to reduction of extra-curricular activities. 
Areas seriously curtailed include music, art, physical edu- 
cation, and driver education. 





ook. ia aie Paul Gach More than 1000 Michigan school districts have had to bor- 

row some $60 million to keep their schools open. Interest 
(usually about 4 percent) will cost schools between $2 and $2.5 million. Unless the 
legislature grants a deficiency appropriation to the Michigan Municipal Finance Commis- 
sion before May 23, schools will be unable to borrow money. The commission says it 
lacks operating money and staff to handle the many applications. 





"School districts that have pledged primary interest payments as security for notes 
must have the money soon after May 15," Dr. Bartlett warned. "They must hold classes 
188 days a year to qualify for the state aid payments they need to pay off their loans." 





A state aid deficiency appropriation bill, which would make up the deficit in this 
year's school aid, has passed both legislative chambers and was awaiting Governor Wil- 
liams' signature as this issue of EDUCATION U.S.A. went to press. The bill guarantees 
that this year's aid will be paid in full -- even if the cash is not available before 
July l. 


THE PRESENT IS PROLOGUE 


Three prevailing forces in the 1958 sociological and cultural climate are etching the 
education picture 40 years hence, according to Francis S. Chase, chairman, Department of 
Education, University of Chicago. The three -- technological upheaval which results in 
unemployment at one end of the scale and a scarcity of know-how at the other; the astro- 
nomical expansion of knowledge; and the spread of human aspirations, particularly by non- 
white peoples -- have one characteristic in common: an imperative need for higher quality 
education for all citizens. 








It is this shared characteristic which even today is outlining education of the fu- 
ture with these new features: a continuing extension of the period of schooling, with 
education beyond high school for as high as 50% of the population; community colleges as 
the hub of local public school systems; revision of curriculum until modern concepts are 
incorporated; teacher qualifications raised and with team organization which will make 
better use of a variety of talents; general federal support, instead of support of se- 
lected items, increased until it represents one-fourth of the average cost of instruction 
from elementary school through graduate study; and a revamped school administration which 
will become centralized with respect to financing and decentralized with respect to in- 
struction. Dr. Chase spoke last weekend before the annual National Conference on School 
Finance Problems meeting in Chicago. 








NATIONAL MERIT SCHOLARSHIP STATE QUOTAS CALLED “UNFAIR” 


A District of Columbia public school official this week fired a blast at the National 


Merit Scholarship Corp. on the grounds that NMSC's state quota system for awarding schol- 
arships is "unfair." 








John D. Koontz, assistant superintendent for Washington's secondary schools, said: "If 
they're going to give scholarships to national winners, let's have it on a national basis. 
These are state winners within a national program." Mr. Koontz, pointing to the increas- 
ing tendency on the part of the public to evaluate schools by the number of Merit schol- 
arships they receive, said that District school graduates receive many scholarships every 
year from other sources. He stated: "College Entrance Examination Board tests are a 
good guidance device because they measure in specific areas. I see no reason for this 
type of duplication (National Merit exams). This is just another test thrown on top of 
those we are already giving and I seriously question its value. Is it worth all the pres- 
sure and anxiety when we will still be able to get youngsters scholarships?" 


Mr. Koontz said: '"We in urban areas are distressed by this situation."" He commented 
on a Washington firm which this year will award scholarships locally through their own 
local organization and stated that it might be “better public relations" if other firms 
followed suit. 





However, from Evanston, Illinois, headquarters of the National Merit Scholarship Corp., 
came denials and counter-arguments. John M. Stalnaker, president of NMSC, said: "Educa- 
tion in the United States is primarily a state-controlled function and we are trying to 
follow the logic of having a state-controlled operation." Mr. Stalnaker said that all of 
the federal proposals for scholarship aid that had come to his attention use the state as 
the basis for application of scholarships. 








"We are interested in the influence of the Merit program on improving education and 
@ -aiiing attention to able students," he stated, "and we recognize the fact that the states 
have differing educational programs. We, therefore, base our selection on the states." 
Mr. Stalnaker said he had not heard complaints from other cities and denied that urban 
areas were being discriminated against under NMSC's program. "The District of Columbia," 
he said, “is in an unfortunate situation; it's unique. It has to be treated as a state." 


-—— THE BIG UMBRELLA OF GUIDANCE 


Test consultants in the office of Dr. Frank Sievers, chief of the guidance, 
counselling, and testing section of the National Defense Education Act, discounted 
fears of some educators that national testing programs are tending increasingly to 
come from one big testing service. Instead, they said, if applications for aid un- 
der NDEA are any criterion, tests are secured from a variety of sources. 








In an interview with EDUCATION U.S.A., the consultants pointed out the need for 
better understanding of testing as just one phase of the over-all guidance program. 
Guidance is the umbrella with testing, analysis, occupational and educational in- 
formation, placement and follow-up coming under it. 





"The lay public understands tests and testing," said Dr. Fred Proff, "but they 
have some misconceptions about what is involved in the counselling program." There 
have been too many Sunday supplement articles on what testing can do, according to 
Dr. Paul MacMinn. A program for public understanding is needed but without the 
Madison Avenue approach. "There are no pat answers," said Dr. MacMinn, "It is an 
educational process." Dr. Dolph Camp noted that plans have been made for 50 sum- 
@ mer seminars on counselling through NDEA funds. The group agreed that there is a 

tremendous shortage of counsellors at the present time, with the best estimate 
being that about 15,000 a year are needed to fill the demand. 




















The groundswell of interest in Russian language courses, so evident in 
this country in the immediate post-Sputnik days, is disappearing. That's 
the conclusion of Prof. Albert Parry of Colgate University, who recently 
reported on the subject for the Fund for the Advancement of Education. 





A total of 210 American and Canadian colleges now offer Russian courses, 
Parry said, a very slight increase over the 173 which offered them in 
1956-57. The picture in high schools is brighter, with 150 schools of- 
fering Russian now as against 10 in the 1957-58 academic year. But 
those 150 schools, with their combined Russian language enrollment of 2400, compares 
with a total of 28,000 secondary schools and a student population of nearly nine mil- 
lion. The greatest hope for the future, Prof. Parry believes, lies in development of 
a nation-wide TV course in Russian which would sidestep the teacher shortage, reach a 
large audience, and encourage television students to go to advanced work and into 
teaching. 














PP who said today's teen-agers don't give a snap for learning? At Franklin High School, 
Portland, Oregon, approximately 35 advanced mathematics students meet regularly at 

7:30 a.m. with teacher Lee Mahoney, sans credit, sans orders from above, sans every- 
thing except eagerness to learn. They are working on symbolic logic right now. Also 
at Franklin, a group of youngsters come to school an hour early, again without academic 
credit, because it is the only way they can get a class in Shakespeare, under Roy D. 
Pierce. And at Portland's Wilson High School, a student-started seminar meets one 
night a week -- yes, without credit -- to follow the political ideas as traced through 
the Laws of Moses, the writings of Plato, Aristotle, and others. This group is led 

by two teachers, Joseph D. Hood and Raymond Conlon. 





P safety, Sanity, and the Schools,"' just published by the American Association of 
School Administrators, sets standards for school fire safety. An answer to hundreds of 
requests for safety guidelines following the tragic Chicago school fire, the booklet 
makes two major points: "School officials dare not relinquish to others the responsibil- 
ity for the over-all welfare of each child while he is in school"; and "The schools must 
not wait for accidents to happen. The time to prevent tragedies is before they occur." 





PP Aileen W. Bromley, one of 16 Washington, D.C., teachers selected for a Eugene and 

Agnes E. Meyer Foundation Fellowship, had this to say about what it means to a public 
school teacher to receive some measure of community recognition: "I think it was the 
first time people thought. . .my work was, well, important. People whom I haven't 

heard from in years have written. It's been great fun. There is something here much 
more important than just the money."' The fellowships will provide summer study and travel. 





> NEWSMAKERS -- Donald F. Kline, executive secretary of the Nebraska State Education 
Assn., named as special assistant to U. S. Commissioner of Education Lawrence G. Der- 
thick, succeeding Charles M. Holloway, now director of informational service, College 
Entrance Examination Board. >>» Howard A. Matthews, formerly assistant commissioner for 
instructional services, succeeds Don M. Dafoe as commissioner of education, Alaska. 
Dafoe, meanwhile, will seek his doctorate at Stanford. >>» Robert C. Edwards, formerly 
acting president of Clemson (South Carolina) College, named president by the college's 
board of trustees. >> Max R. Brunstetter appointed provost of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, effective July 1. 
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